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TWO POEMS 
ELEGY AS EPITHALAMIUM 
I 
E were born in flame, and we go back to flame. 
Whatever our hearts may ask, we have no right 
To share God’s lonely and unspoken name, 
But by descending downwards in the night: 


That which is hid within enkindles breath, 
And it is so, and will be ever so, 

Long as there lives what in the midst of death 
Will balance all we know or cannot know. 
Life will not come to us, nor art make free, 
Till in the circle of firm flesh we tread 

Where two souls in immortal transiency 
Meeting, unmeeting hourly, wed, unwed. 
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It is the unpermitted lures us on 
Through the permitted; and our single power 
Is through the darkness to transmit the dawn, 
And by aspiring to annul each hour. 


Love with a sword of light guards still the gate 
Of tireless hope; that love will never fall, 

Till, no more separate, we become what fate 
Withholds from knowledge; each another’s all. 


We have resolved the riddle of old fire, 

Spoken the word unheard in human speech; 

And in an instant, out of dumb desire, 

Breathed forth a flame of faith not held in time’s grim 
reach. 


Like a great golden cloud, 

In windless noonday when the blue sky burns, 
Upon two hearts at rest 

The gods descend. 


In a slow even flight— 

The ankles of the dawn, 

The rosy breast of morn, 

The cold blue veins of rain, 

The rippling ocean of the darkling cloud, 
Lightning-like arms, 

The ash-crowned brow of death. 
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Fohn Gould Fletcher 


Into the temple, open, dark and still 

Which has been sleeping underneath the heat 
Of earth across which sunlight shifts, they come. 
Arches resound with song. 


Music and laughter run through lonely hills. 
The dawn comes scattering flowers; 

Flame leaps athwart the forest, 

The rain runs laughing from 

The arrows of the westering sun. 

Death smiles to see them play. 


Roses are caught and lost, 

Larkspurs are bartered for a smile, 

Beyond blue lakes are hidden 

Anemones of cream and gold; 

Metal sunflowers tangle 

With tossed delirious darkness of long hair. 


Like a great golden cloud 

Drawn up from earth at sunset when the weary 

Field laborers’ shadows slant through smouldering trees, 
Suddenly, the gods depart. 


But the temple they abandoned 
Displays, invaded by fresh-greening trees, 
Rank upon rank, carven in mute delight, 
The gods, in human shapes. 
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Dante looked through old memories back to heaven; ; 
Surrounded by swift tides of quiring flame, V 
He sank into a thought of two grey eyes, I 
And the last meaning of a long-dead name. : 


It is because there is a language lost, 

A word born out of time we cannot know 
That there is less in words to weigh love’s cost 
Than in what lips or hands or eyes can show. 





This is the wisdom that no century 

Can age, or any learning ever teach; 

The surge of blood-tides that in human hearts 
Day-sundered, brood on silence, each on each. 


IV 





With the sea ebbing, 

Raging behind us still with its gold-crested wavetops, 
We stand with faces lifted 

To the swift-coming darkness; 





We peer to eastward 
Across the emptiness of fields deserted; 
They were once yellow with the grain of autumn, 


Now they are dead. 





Behind our backs, the roar 
Of the great wave fades, slackens, is forgotten; 
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Fohn Gould Fletcher 


Memories fuse and vanish, 
Horizons merge in one. 


We wait, we see 

The smoky glories of the orange sunset; 
The evening star, a trembling topaz hanging 
To the last thread of light. 


As Orpheus faltering 

Vainly through the grey shadows of the underworld; 
Some day I’ll have no strength to call you forth, 
Shade that has merged with some far deeper shade. 


But in new faces, 

In songs and dreams unknown to us, 

In some unsought-for longing 

Swept by the last grey wave whose crest is blackness; 
We'll silently stretch out our hands to greet the dawning. 


And we will find it after bitter strife, 

When in some other state than here and now, 

Out of immortal rain-drenched sleep awaking, 

The angel of life 

With the bright morning star will touch anew each brow. 


CHILDREN OF THE SUN 


In the third moon from the burning of the forest we went 


forward, 
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With the two-pronged mountain on our left, the last land- 
mark of our country, 

Across the high plateau. It was cold there. Some of our 
people 

Would not go further but turned back. Others died there; 

We threw out their bodies to the hawks and the ravens. 

Our priests kept us faring north-west. In the fourth moon 
we descended 

Into a valley filled with strange plants. It broadened out, 

Swept to a river which we followed. In its sands 

We spied sun-metal. There for a moon we lingered, 

Cutting new wheels for our carts. The old Chief died— 

We made him a cairn on the banks and smeared his body 

With pitch and set it within. The women cut 

Their hair. We slew many youths and maidens 

To goon his journey withhim. Their faces turned to east, 

We turned to west again. The river tended 

Slowly towards the south. In the seventh moon 

We crossed it, filling the skins of beasts with wind 

To bear up the wagons. Some were sucked down. We 
knew 

The river-spirit would take its toll. We passed 

Through a ragged defile of rocks into a wider valley, 

Where we saw for the first time trees. They were darker, 
stronger, 

And far more dense than the trees of the land we knew. 

We feared them at first, for some of our folk had eaten 

An evil root and saw giants walking the forest, 
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Fohn Gould Fletcher 


Men with heads higher than trees. We quieted them. 

In the eighth moon we entered the forest. Soon it grew 
colder, 

Winds rioted high and shook down the leaves. There came 

Sudden swift squalls of snow. In the ninth moon 

We found there much game. The women’s bodies grew 
big, 

Animal spirits had entered them to be born. 

We still fared on till we found a rock facing southward, 

High, a shelter against the wind and the snowdrifts, 

And made there our first encampment. We set up new 
houses, 

Skins stretched upon poles. The priests cut a plant that 
grows 

In the heart of the oak, deathless, and strewed it about 
them. 

They kindled new fire there, giving to every man 

A portion, but in spite of it all, the cattle 

Died; though the sun returned from the south at last, 

The cold and the frost continued. It was not until spring 

That we found the dark people, the folk of the bow, wan- 
dering homeless— 

They who had never known living in any other country. 


Fohn Gould Fletcher 
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COLD CLOUDS 


STORM OVER ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


We have lived long enough to know 
That there’s no meaning in the snow, 
Since the gone seasons all return. 

We have lived long enough to learn. 
Yet this is savage, this cold cloud 
That makes the growing tower loud. 
Weather, with neither heart nor mind, 
Has wit enough to be unkind, 
Unkindly saying, fiercely showing 
That we, for all our magic knowing, 
All our designs and computations, 

Our strength and skill of hand that fashions 
This upward steel that need not climb, 
Are heavier of heart and limb 

Than metal. Blow, O briny chill! 

Life is a tragic gesture still, 

And you are right to mark it such 
With your unbreathable death’s touch. 
We’ve learned the random thing there is 
Behind a monument like this: 

A hope that some miraculous act 

May compensate for muddled fact; 

A dream that since men stand aloof 
From elements and need a roof, 
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Raymond Holden 


A ninety- story roof will do 

More than the rafters over two; 

A desperate and upward thrust 

Of mad and misdirected lust 

To kill the uncomfortable rage 

Of living in a lifeless age. 

Blow wintriness, blow rainy wind 

Upon this building. It is blind. 

Its seed was fouled with a disease 

That strikes a thing where that thing sees 
Infection taken of a loin 

That quickens at the sound of coin— 
The insolent pox of vanity 

From which no living man is free. 
Infuriating air, blow, blow, 

While we move shiftlessly below, 
Looking up through a stinging tear 

At that false tower, lost in fear 

Of what will happen to us when 

The unbuilt things catch up with men— 
When the loose house of living falls 
And frees the vermin of its walls, 

And time, grown eager to regain 

The gift it put into the brain, 

Comes knocking at the ransacked skull 
And finds it empty, the purse full. 
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TO THE SUN 


Osun! O heedless! from man’s head, 
So gray and grievous in its dread, 
Dissolve the dignity of wit 

That with false honor favors it. 

Who, for the signature and place 

Of man would have betrayed his race 
Had he known all that was to die? 
Who, for mere wisdom’s panoply, 
Would have surrendered innocence 
And the sweet quickness of mere sense? 
O sun that saves us, save, save now 
This angered and embittered brow! 
The brothers of the best, the true, 
With chains and bars receive their due, 
And darkness is the sanctioned meed 
Of those in whom light placed its seed. 
Honor and beauty earn but clay 

In this, that still should be your day. 
Shine, shine, O sunlight, on the face 
Of man, so lost, so out of place! 

Help him to understand how light 
That warmed his breath, made bright 
The channels of his blood, could make 
The mind’s so cold and grave mistake. 
Help him to hear his spoken name 
And not to cringe and stoop with shame. 
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Raymond Holden 


Help him to hope that in the sod 
Which he with barren foot has trod, 
Hope of renewal is not dead 
And does not suffer from his tread. 
Help him to know that on the bough 
Which you with color now endow 
Image of life and not of doom 
Will spread its charity of bloom. 
Raymond Holden 


REMEMBERING ROCKS 


Remembering rocks, then do not mourn the fawn- 
Dappled fairy bells, the windflowers, ferns, 

The pale pink mijimuli, when these are gone; 

The fireweed and the paintbrush on the burns, 

Che columbines and the ethereal rue. 

Remembering rocks whereof the hills are built, 
That buttress summer’s evanescent hue 

With meager leaf-mold and with crevised silt— 
Remembering, do not bemoan the sheath 

Of bough and bloom, autumn-stripped from boulders, 
For then is bared the source of strength beneath, 
The granite thighs, the sky-encumbered shoulders— 
Earth’s old fire-welded frost-scarred verities; 

And beauty draws its sustenance from these. 


Ethel Romig Fuller 
[ 69 | 
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KINDRED 
STRENGTH OF AUTUMN END 


This is not today’s pain that is in me, 

This ache of dying autumn in the drum of my chest, 

This longing in the marrow tubes of my hidden bones, 

This crying that watches the blackbirds flurry and eddy, 
full of intention, 

That sees the armor of frost on the pale grass at dawn 

And hears the mountain streams in bells of ice 

Going down through the fire-storm of trees turned and now 
passing. 

Somewhere out of my searching eyes the strong precessor 
looks 

From a high rock ledge. With this pain in his sky-turned 
face, 

With the cold wind steadily blowing the hair of his 
shoulders, 

He watches the arrowhead of the wild swan shooting 
south, 

Diminishing under the low bed of the clouds; 

And gropingly seeking the ease of his tangled strength, 

He also moves among the crags, in the continual over- 
passing of birds 

Down from the northern edge of summer. 

I, remaining under the chatter of leaves, must die with the 
year. 
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Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


OF THE BROKEN BROTHERHOOD 


Emulation of the more beautiful brothers is good, 

Flesh-bound contentment, heat-thirst of the body: 

Of the low-bellied mountain lion, resigned to himself 
whole, 

Moving in terribly beautiful rhythm of shoulders in skin 
sheath; 

Following the wind color with a small and stone-chiselled 
head; 

Making the kill swiftly with heavy-wristed blows and the 
deep mouth [again, 

Gorging the hot-blooded meat; sleeping the belly lean 

Steel brains awake in the angles of his ears; 

Stretching the waking utterly, knives bared of his feet; 

Lying with the great neck erect, the pale eyes turned out- 
ward, 

In the sun-drench on the rocks. 

We, the less perfect there, watch the more beautiful 
brothers enviously. 


But we have also the cold difference to remember, 

We, the erect animals, with tomorrow’s brain in our skulls. 

Supple-sinewed the brains we must bear of our joining, 

Filling their bellies with stars and distant music, 

Willing, of great strength, to leave yesterday’s bones for 

the wind to sing in, 

Killing today joyfully, constantly stalking tomorrow. 

Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
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SLOW RHYTHMS 


EVENING IN SIGHT OF LIVERPOOL 


Moodily above the waters swirls a mist, 
The fine lines of the branches wave 
Against a half-lit sky. Ahead the city 
Calls to the brave 


Who would sink themselves in the welter of life, and die. 


I stand on a bridge, my hands on the cold stones, 
Below me the water glides with a faint sound 
Like feet on grass. O world, my tardy blood 
Moves to the tick of death, slow as the flood 


Of water, eternal water, seeking the sea, 

As I do most desire a rest from sorrow— 

From shapes that haunt, and the dark contumely 
Of thought, half with my past, half with tomorrow. 


THE WINTER WOODS 


These glades unleaved, this song-forsaken air, 
This damp, this grave-like calm, 

Seem to build fancy from a world of care, 
From songlessness a psalm. 


Stirs in me thought I cannot gather, breaks 
Light through my tiring eyes, 
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Edgar Foxall 


Sweeter than silence on pellucid lakes 
In some dreamed paradise. 


ON READING MILTON AT MIDNIGHT 


When I have heard, upon the midnight, rise 

The sound of wind and waves, and I have thought 
Upon earth’s ancient days—that these have wrought 
A grandeur in the mind, whose inward eye 

Equips the senses with a surer beam— 

Then, in the stillness of that hour, do gleam 

The blinder parts in me, with splendors lit; 

And all my years with quietnesses teem, 

Or being with sorrow, rise superb through it. 


Edgar Foxall 


ROADSIDE 


A beggar rubbed his freezing thumbs 

As I rode down the rutted hill. 

“Oh, say, what cloud has scattered crumbs?— 
This snow is but a bramble’s fill. 


“The wind’s a hound that bites my shoe. 
Once I owned a field of rye. 
The streets are many, houses few. 
The frost’s a needle in my eye.” 
Dorothy Emerson 
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THREE SONNETS 


DROUGHT 


The spring that welled once from this meadow hill 
Is dry now, and the fern that comforted 

The edge is gone. Strike the rock if you will— 
No stream will bubble up. Something is dead 

In the hill’s heart that rippled forth in sweet 
Clear crystal for the bird, that could assuage 

A summer’s fever, wet in slender feet 

Of the curled fern, in a green hermitage. 


Dry is the hollow where we stooped to drink, 
Dry as the spring of grief that grows too great 

For word or tear, leaving the stubbled brink 

Of old despair—lips inarticulate, 

With no more visible sign nor whispered sound 


Than wells here from the seamed and barren ground. 


WINDOW OF NIGHT 


This lamp that suddenly a hand put out, 

This casement opened widely to the dark, 
Putting sweet certainties to dusky rout, 

Have snuffed a puny wisdom that would mark 
If night be gone, or if a day be past. 

The windy corridors of space unsealed, 
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Edith Mirick 


We know life for a shadow time has cast, 
Hid by the light, by this quick dark revealed. 


How nebular the years have been we know 
Abruptly now. The little pomp and blare 
Fade like the rising frosty breath we blow. 
Sharply, decisively, we are aware 

The sound and color we have known life by, 
Are a mysterious dream of ear and eye. 


The casement, now drawn inward from the night, 
Has closed once more on walled and transient gloom. 
Grope for the lesser and the closer light; 

Flood once again the measure of your room. 

It has lost cubits since you traveled heaven 

With a brave eye. The chair, the rug, appear 

Less intimate; the clock hands, at eleven, 

Mark but a moment gone since you were here. 


Now little shapes are mirrored once again 
Upon an inky window-glass which bars, 

But by the width of a deceptive pane, 

An infinite meadow, and a house of stars. 

Stir the old fire. Clutch to the frosty shoulder 
The mortal cloak. The flames you left still smoulder. 
Edith Mirick 
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PHOENIX 


Reason, and then all 

This rancor that I know; 
Power, and then this pall, 
This dread I undergo; 


Knowledge, a straight flame, 
And after, the whirling cloud 
Of grief, anger and shame; 
These, also the proud, 


The still unspoken high 
Desire, I ponder, and how 
To cleanse an ardor | 
Would not disavow. 


I would not starve the flame 
Though it consume my being. 
Let it burn my narrow name, 


My jangled disagreeing, 


Burn, burn, till in the ash, 
Cold and fine and pure 

An ember for its flesh 

The fabulous bird shall stir. 














Grace Fallow Norton 











NOVEMBER 


The darkened pool showed autumn in its glass, 
And now the trees endure the wind’s vast words 
In all their branches; scattered lines of birds 

Let fall a doubtful music as they pass. 


The nights are colder, and the last leaves die. 
A murmur fills the acquiescent wood; 
And where the star of drifting summer stood 
A newer constellation holds the sky. 


What grace exempts us, whose oblivious mood 
Admits no change, grows docile to no reason? 
What wind will tell the springing heart its season 

Or bring a winter solstice to the blood? 

Alice Winifred Finnegan 
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PERSPECTIVE 


A hostile day, and body and mind exposed 
to the harshness of frustration, to a wrong rhythm; 
eyes weary with light, and back aching 


against the futile consciousness of the soul. 


Yet suddenly, walking home, the cloud lifted 

joy of walking alone at night past warm houses . 

world warm under darkness, and no stumbling. 

I walk smoothly, not to spill this elation, 

not to jar the welling of a tenuous rhythm. 

This happiness is of the body moving, the mind lifted; 
this happiness is of the mind stilled in the body’s darkness. 


I will record all joy against a harsh day. 


Walking alone at night. . 

Looking up in a lighted room from reading Homer 

to feel quietness about, and the long time. 

Putting the body to sleep between smooth sheets 

in a dim room with the lamp’s glow on copper, 

and the cranes on the vase lifting their long legs in 
sleep. . . 

Sunlight on words, casting on empty paper 

shadow of hand moving, shadow of pen. 


Suddenly to come past a tower at sunset with birds sing- 


eee 
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Mary Elizabeth Barton 


the long streets filled with light . . . thin branches 
shifting before a window . . . and the houses. 


These are the joys of one always alone. 

Silence is good, loneliness is good 

to lift the heart up from the net of days. 

Silence is the mode of the soul, the secret rhythm 

of the soul’s withdrawal. There will always be silence. 
Though the flesh prevail, wounded, still silence. 

Even if life itself should be no longer lonely, 

if I should walk surrounded by one love all my days, 
still silence will prevail over that heart-beat 

and the clasp shiver and fall away. 


Silence forever, and I sit reading Homer 
and know quietness, and the dark window, and the long 


time. 


Mary Elizabeth Barton 


NOON 


Sun at the meridian 
Leans too heavily on man, 
Who requires a crutch of shade 
Out of any good bough made; 
And with this he is content 
To support the firmament. 
Kenneth Slade Alling 
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TWO POEMS 


PEACE BE UNTO HER 


Surrounded by friends and curious strangers, 
her sons and daughters kissed, 

as they never kissed in life, 

the cold forehead of the image- 


the irrelevant image, 

with small hands curled upon 
the mother-bosom, hands 
once vehement in life; 


banked with flowers—the smell 
of the deaths of roses— 

six cars of flowers 

(she loved plants that grew). 


Tall sons and vivid daughters, 
pale now, white-mouthed; 
and those not born of her 
who called her mother 


and bore her grandchildren 
or begot them, knelt, rose, 
knelt to the ritual— 

(the priests were fat, and one 


showed a length of trouser, 
the lace skirt puckered) — 
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Myra Marini 


rose, knelt; but the old man 
sat unmoving, stubborn in grief. 


With all the mummery of 
swinging censer—the priest 
chanting beautifully, but 
mumbling the muttered prayers, 


slighting the words—the song 
Rock of Ages broke the bands 
of grief. Oh, why 

bury with ironies her 


who laughed at inconsistencies, 
who lived honestly, 

who loved—(reservations to her 
were traitorous, she never 


knew them)—why carry in pomp 
to the closed niche 
her body, shorn 
of all its clarity? 
(The driver of one car 
said to the driver of the hearse, 


“How old was this stiff, anyway?’’) 


Pray for the soul of 
Concetta Marini, 


Loved on earth. 
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YOUNG THINKER 


In the path of spring—young, slender— 





the delicate beech-tree, silver-limbed 
and crossed with gold—last year’s curled leaves 
aslant in the wind of its adversities, 


So he—delicate-bodied, eager, sweet of mouth, 
so sturdily he stands, and spring 
and youth are in his sinews. 


What griefs have crossed 

their slanting memories upon his brain 

he will not say—what griefs have made 

his intricate firm purpose, set 

the stubborn dialectic of his mind. 

Myra Marini 








THE BEASTS 


Fresh mollusk morning puts a foot 
out from its bivalve. 

Behind us skeleton of sea— 
cucumber, microscopic 

buttons, tables, plates, wheels, 
and anchors in its skin. 


A hydroid, wrasse in hundreds, 
the anchovy, the horse mussel, 
blue sturgeon, spiny cockle, 


underwater fairy palm expanding. 


Before us land, 

the goat in open field. 
The milk is marketed. 
Attend our table. 


For the evening is the city’s— 
like a shell forced open, 
and the foreign matter 


shining sea-forced pearl. 


The great names, like the sand, 
the fluorspar and the soda ash, 
make a blue aventurine glass 
for this city 
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that as you enter, Weep, 
it says at either panel 

of the door, and rises 

from the base in one piece, 
one of two stone figures 
with her head bowed; 

and above, a lion rampant 
on his hind feet, royally 
clawing, tail whipped up. 


This way the little banjo 
music enters the hotel. 


This way the channeled ceiling 
luminaires of the National 
Bank of Commerce— 

metal finish crystal ground floor 
and small grilled windows— 

the banking hours. 


Lamp with goddess 

holding twin fish, 
ivory-carved Japanese lady, 
hands crossed over breast, 
holding on her head 

the electric bulbs 

and batik lamp-shade. 
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II 


Immigrants from Lodz 
in a furnished room 
close to the stores. 
Porcelain pitcher, 
bath and hand towels 
on the bed rails. 


A new sign goes 
into the window—Smocking 
Hemstitching, Rhinestone Setting. 


Come, great city! 


Petroleum oil, 
domestic sulphite, old paper, 
newsroll contract, short wool, 
kip, Ohio & Pa. fleeces, 
fine up-river rubber, 
tank plates, wire nails, 

China wood-oil, mason’s lime, 
pine roofers, spruce lath, 
basket-fired Japan tea, 

the white Singapore pepper, 
burlap, Newfoundland cod. 


At least we’ll have a snack. 
This city has full powers of 
attorney to protect its friends. 
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One hour from here a loggia 
above the pepper trees, 

a tiny cascade and vines 
above the bath house, 

men and women driving 

on the fairway, laughing, 
surrounded by Galloway 
pottery, garden furniture 
and white daisies. 


III 


When the light sprang from the sea, blowing, 
the windows sintered and blew like Venus 
on my younger brother. 


Tenderness and the idea 
caught one like an animal 
in night photography. 


Contested between two responsibilities 
like a gizzard thrown to two dogs, 
judging between two faiths, 

I saw the city 


changed, set up like laboratory 
glassware for amines of herring brine, 
the malic acid of the sea buckthorn, 
glass-enclosed prescription balance 


steel and agate Faérik Kéln, 
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a physics clear as alcohol, 
La Vita Nuova, \ hardly knew. 


Creditors dined at the Cliquot Club. 
They read the papers, trade changed. 
Their horses died, the big-bellied. 
Their dogs slept in the steam heat. 


In an ambulance with modest 


glass doors and a silver cross— 


a surgeon, delicate nickel-plate 
instruments are laid on trays, 
illuminated on the operating table 


naked glassblowers, 
gunsmiths, barbers, clerks, importers, 
old men from hotels, pink and tailored, 
naphtha-smelling Irish priests. 
Cravat-and-boy face of the movie usher. 
Frankel, Shmulik, Old Country watchmakers. 


Then a white horse in the park. 
Cigars and politics. 


The city wrapped in cellophane. 
; P} ] 


Carl Rakosi 


Carl Rakost 
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COMMENT 


NATURE'S NEW REVELATION 


[" may be that modern poetry should write a new canto 
in the world-old nature epic, a canto developing a new 
and big idea. 

The beauty of nature, in its various and multiform 
details, has been a favorite theme of the poets ever since 
peace began to challenge the dominance of war as a sum- 
mons for the muse. Chaucer, urbane man-of-the-world 
though he was, felt the charm of the modest daisy, and 
began his most famous poem with the line, 

Whan that Aprile with his shoures soote. 


The Elizabethans gazed upon the changing aspects of land 
and water and sky with eyes as fresh as a baby’s—we still 
go to Shakespeare’s songs and sonnets to be reminded of 
the dawn. The seventeenth-century poets began to be 
more self-conscious; they looked within somewhat more 
readily than without. Yet even the most metaphysical of 
them gazed reflectively at the landscape now and then, as 
when Henry Vaughan sings of a dead tree: 


Sure thou didst flourish once!—and many springs, 
Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers, 
Passed o’er thy head; many light hearts and wings, 
Which now are dead, lodged in thy living bowers, 
The worldly-minded eighteenth century, though chiefly 
concerned with the doings of men and women, still took 
pleasure in rural joys, and patronized Nature with long 
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Nature’s New Revelation 


poems descriptive of her virtues, like Thomson’s Seasons, 
which rang the changes of the year in the English country- 
side. Wild Nature was not for them; if they ever traveled 
far enough to find her, she was too raw and barbaric to 
attract such cultivated gentlemen. And these pentameter 
bards passed on to Wordsworth and other nineteenth- 
century poets—even to the Georgians of our own twentieth 
—the tradition of Nature arranged and ruralized, Nature 
yielding fields and crops and gardens, and decorous little 
woods and quiet lakes. 

This tradition was interrupted, to be sure, at the very 
turn of the century, by a group of revolutionary poets who 
wandered afar, in either body or mind, or both, and took a 
fresh view of Nature’s wonders—her sublimity and her 
daring. Byron beheld the Alps and the ocean and sur- 
prised his countrymen into admiring them. Shelley per- 
sonified the cloud, soared and sang with the lark, and felt 
the fierce west wind blowing through his soul. Keats 
beheld the Pacific in his dreams, Coleridge explored the 
magic gardens of Xanadu, and Blake saw a mystic tiger 


burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 


and bade the dawn 
Unlock heaven’s golden gates and issue forth. 
The Victorian poets, following Wordsworth rather than 
these more far-sighted ones, were mostly Little-Englanders 
in their praise of Nature, and we have received from them 
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the loveliness of rural England—her silvery spring, her 
misty autumn, her little rivers and low hills, her birds and 
tamed beasts, and her people who belong to all these. 
American poets, from the first, have invoked Nature in 
a different spirit. To them she has been bigger and wilder, 
offering more sternness and grandeur to cope with and 
interpret. We get the new note in Emerson, who asks, 
Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk? 
and to whom Nature says: 


My garden is the cloven rock 
And my manure the snow; 
And drifting sand-heaps feed my stock 
In summer’s scorching glow. 
Sidney Lanier, far to the south, beholds in the marshes 
of Glynn “the vast sweet visage of space” — 


Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noonday fire, 
Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire. 


And Whitman, travelling the open road, “inhaled great 
draughts of space,” found “from this hour freedom”— 


The earth expanding right hand and left hand, 
The picture alive, every part in its best light, 
The music falling in where it is wanted. . . 
Gradually the varied aspects of magnificent Nature in 
this country of many contrasting regions—of arctic to 


tropical climes, of mountains, deserts, fruitful prairies, of 


vast lakes and rivers flowing east and west into two oceans 
—gradually all this contrasting regional beauty is finding 
voices to tell of it. Gradually we hear “the music falling 
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Nature’s New Revelation 


where it is wanted.” Poets of the last twenty years, in the 
East, the South, the Middle West, the Far West, have 
given us, as never before, the panorama so lavishly spread 
before us in countless vivid acts and many-colored scenes. 
They are beginning to reveal what Nature has done for us. 

But there is one aspect of Nature, an absolutely modern 
revelation of her beauty, which few poets seem to be aware 
of and almost none has as yet celebrated with so much as 
a line. As with snail-like steps glued to the floor I move 
slowly, thrilled and fascinated, along the placarded array 
of certain magneto-electric exhibits in the Hall of Science 
at the Century of Progress, I reflect that this is Nature in 
her most intimately confessional mood; here she is reveal- 
ing at last the secrets she has guarded through all the ages 
of man’s life on earth—at last she finds him worthy to be 
her confidant, to know and use, and even in a measure 
control, her powers. Here is a new domain of Nature, and 
in it waits the very quintessence of poetry. 

One sees in these scientific exhibits the performance of 
mysterious rites, more magical than the medieval alchemist 
ever dreamed of. Matter becomes force and disappears 
into invisible impalpable elements; light becomes sound 
and music is silenced by shadows; imperceptible colors 
come alive and vanish again at the touch of a vital current; 
atoms chase each other through mysterious transmigra- 
tions; dramas of change, tragedies of destruction, triumphs 
of restoration and fulfilment go on before our eyes. We 
see Nature alive and at work, we measure and analyze her 
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processes, until life itself becomes electricity, and our 
bodies, like the vanishing elements, the seeming-solid earth 
and the stars, become galvanic mechanisms, mysterious 
instruments of attraction and repulsion more elusive than 
thought, more impalpable than dreams. Thought?— 
dreams?—what old words am I uttering! Nature, trans- 
forming, rearranging, creating, presents, in one process 
after another, her doubts of human pride. We see her 
making merry with our prejudice, our ignorance; we watch 
her magnificently establishing new harmonies, effecting 
and proving unities that stretch from one’s little bodily 
engine to the remotest edges of the universe. Life resolves 
into atoms and expands into infinities. The secret unfolds 
before our eyes and retreats again into invisible immensi- 
ties. Sublimity is a small word for the revelation of 
Nature which her modern servants are offering to an in- 
attentive and careless world. Science is more creative 
than art, more grandly imaginative than poetry. H. M. 


THE POEM AND THE PRINT 

“The Poet is chiefly distinguished from other men by a 
greater promptness to think and feel without immediate 
external excitement.” This familiar statement by Words- 
worth is satisfactory to us in the West, but “think and 
feel” do not quite characteristically express the East. 
Nevertheless, “Japanese poets have their own literary 
danger,” Yoné Noguchi says. “There is nothing more sad 
for art thanthetimewhensimplicity . . . degenerates into 
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exaggeration” . . . but “suppose you stand at Miidera 
Temple gate high upon the hill lapped and again lapped by 
the slow water.” “Our poems, when they are good, are a 
thing most perfect and audacious.” “Isolated, swift, and 
discontinuous,” these lyrics “strangely generalized with 
the key-note of simplicity” can “express a rare moment 
when emotion awakes, and still more wonderful . . . the 
rarer moment when that emotion suddenly subsides.” 





} 


Sometimes to the western mind damaged by intellectual 
power, Japanese Uta-poems cr Hokku-poems are disturb- 
“makes them perfect and whole” and Mr. Noguchi tells of 
his visit to the poet, Yeiki Kilkakudo, when conversation 


was “the beauty of the shadow, when it stamped the 


ing because they are not disturbing, but the J apanese mind 


] 


dustless mats as a strange-shaped ageless pine tree.’ 

Moreover, there do not seem to be times when the 
eastern poet is a contradiction of himself, bustling and 
utilitarian. In addition to being useful to the judge of 
ints, Mr. Noguchi’s recent book, The Ukiyoye Prim- 
lives,” is a synonym of uncommercial research and irre- 


T 
I 
pressible fantasy. Skepticism of complacent attributions, 
and a maintaining of obscurity for which conjecture would 
not be a good substitute, are praise which early art cannot 
well forego; yet essentially and conspicuously such a book 
as this belongs to poetry. The note is struck as by a bird 
and you are asked to let it vibrate. 





mitives. Privately published by Yoné Noguchi, 41 


Sakurayama, Nakar okyo, 1933. U.S. agent, E. Weyhe, New York. 
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Mr. Noguchi’s Japanese-English is a renovated language 
of unimpaired connotation. Its diverting redundance 
curiously defies eastern conciseness and western notions of 
austerity, presenting as it were the counterpart of non- 
western format, in the serried pages like the lamellae of the 
mushroom, not meant to be cut—quadrangularly sewn— 
the book in its case; the case in a box. Having retired into 
sober shadow, however, the connoisseur of cricket music or 
of “a willow tinged with blue,” springs out leopard-like and 
explicit, to say, “this print is one section of one oblong 
sheet which, when divided equally, becomes four pictures”’; 
“that Kiyomasu the Second was as good as Kiyonobu the 
Second means that the former was as bad as the latter”’; 
or “it is true that our failure to appreciate the Ukiyoye 
prints was one of the saddest things we ever committed.” 
The biographic epitomes, beginning with Moronobu—1650 
—and extending to polychromy—1765, show the evolu- 
tion of the print as the battles in a historical romance com- 
pel a sense of the period, and even without the confirming 
illustrations, suggest the spirit of Japanese decoration. 
Recalling the primacy of the Greek nude, Mr. Noguchi 
says the reason “we did not venture to find the highest 
symbol of art in the human form, should be discovered in 
social ethics . . . which taught us how to transform life’s 
falsehood into a hyperbole of superficial arabesque 
beauty.” “In Kyoto, the peaceful metropolis many 
hundred years old with the nobles and court ladies, in 
lacquer-cap and vermilion skirt, Sukenobu Nishikawa 
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spent his mind dreaming how to create the beautiful 
woman figures which, having neither peculiarity nor ex- 
aggeration of characterizing, easily distinguished them- 
selves in sweet atmosphere. . . . And see again what an 
elastic art, something like a chamois-skin, is hidden under 
the seeming absence of strength.” In Kiyomasu the First 
—showing Danjuro the Second in the role Wait a While— 
“half beast, half man,” “the triple combination of the 
persimmon yellow in the outer garment, the fresh green in 
the clothes, and the carnation rouge that is shaded in the 
face, is beautiful indeed.’”’ How masculine! The dress- 
maker has much to do with the success of personality, and 
in his treatment of the prints, Mr. Noguchi as artist exerts 
the pitiless domination of a Poiret. One cannot but recall 
here, in what he says of the print, what he said of the 
poem; his requirement of the one being moderation, of the 
other a completing mood of reverie; Toyonobu’s actor 
Kikugoro Onoye, and the inscription at the side, illustrat- 
ing each, the other: 

Two swords are heavy, 

Long sleeves are heavy- 

. . « heavy on one’s sense 

Is the autumnal shower. 


Candidly detached, the presentation is a triumph of verbal 
physics like the equilibrium of the tower of tables which 
the Japanese tumbler interposes upward between himself 
and a second tumbler, and subtracts again, tossing the 
folded brother safe to the ground. Marianne Moore 
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A FAREWELL 


Strange Victory, by Sara Teasdale. Macmillan Co. 

This posthumous book contains poems of farewell—fare- 
well to life and love, to the sea and the stars, to two or 
three persons unnamed. These lyric farewells, deeply 
colored with tragic emotion, are on the whole not tragic. 
Indeed, they are almost joyous—the finale of a life com- 
pletely lived and ready for the end. The first poem, 
Moon’s Ending, strikes softly the keynote for the twenty- 
one brief lyrics which follow: 

Moon, worn thin to the width of a quill, 
In the dawn clouds flying, 

How good to go, light into light, and still 
Giving light, dying. 

“Giving light, dying”—this line might serve for Sara 
Teasdale’s epitaph; and in the spirit of it one must accept 
without grief her death on the youth side of fifty, even 
those of us who loved her as a friend and felt always in her 
presence an intrepid and imperishable strength. One feels 
this strength in her brief lyrics—there was steel in the 
mind that wrought them. There is nothing soft or flabby 
in their taut structure, any more than in the delicate 
patterns of lace. And, even as in admiring fine old lace, 
we forget the careful and laborious workmanship in 
accepting the beauty of the finished product. 

Here, for example, is a perfect lyric; every word, every 
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sound and pause in its eight short lines falls into place with 
the precision of notes struck by a master from a violin, and 
it ends in a poignant strain which might have been played 
on that instrument. She called it To the Sea: 


1 


Bitter and beautiful, sing no more; 








Scarf of spindrift, strewn on the shore 

Burn no more in the noon-day light. 

Let there be night for me, let there be night. 
On the restless beaches I used to range 


} 


The two that I loved have walked wit 





I saw them change and my own heart change 


I cannot face the unchanging sea. 

There is not much to say about a book so simple, and 
yet so distinguished, as this. It is a triumphant finish to 
a life spent in loyal devotion to the few people she loved, 
and to that most exacting of friends, the muse. It is 
another chapter in the record of spiritual growth which one 
follows in her books, from the girlishness of the Sonnets to 
Duse to the womanly self-completeness and vigorous 
control expressed in the sonnet Wisdom: 

Oh to relinquish, with no more of sound 
Than the bent bough’s when the bright apples fall; 








Oh to let go, without a cry or call 
That can be heard by any above ground. 
Let the dead know, but not the living see 


The dead who loved me will not suffer, knowing 


It is all one, the coming or the going, 





If I have kept the last, essent 
If that is safe, then I am safe indeed; 
It is my citadel, my church, my home, 


= 


My mother and my child, my constan 
, making for my nee 
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A paean like the cymbals of the foam, 
Or silence, level, spacious, without end. 


A beautiful book, a fittingly austere finale of her work in 
the art, which ever sought and advanced toward that 
perfect lyricism which few may attain. Sara Teasdale 
reached it in a number of songs too fine to be lost in the 
coming crowded years. Her name, her quietly powerful 
personality, will live in them. H. M. 


A CRITIC OF AMBIGUITY 


Seven Types of Ambiguity, by William Empson. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

The curse of our age is the man-of-letters. His in- 
exhaustible production, the polite essay, stands between 
art and audience, and casts over the literary scene a 
ghastly pall like the shadow of a pterodactyl’s wings; it 
has exactly as much place in our century. The schematic 
content of the polite essay is: “I like my eggs boiled; if 
you like yours fried, then—while not accusating a solip- 
sism in your methodology, not introversion in your meta- 
physical assumptions, nor indeed an arbitrary concatena- 
tion of misapprehended first causes—I would yet point 
out that on these grounds boiled eggs are in an absolute 
sense superior to fried eggs.”” Quousque tandem... ? 
In an age when scientific method has presumably replaced 
the philosophic-theologic syllogism, the viability of this 
sort of bogus impartiality, this jargonish aVacadabra, is 
puzzling. 2 
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The rise of Mr. I. A. Richards to a deserved position 
of commanding influence implied the death of the polite 
essay and the birth of a scientific school of criticism, of 
which he is, by virtue of a live sensibility and an original 
intelligence, the perfect exponent. It has been said, 
“The best thing about I. A. Richards is C. K. Ogden.” 
This mistake is comprehensible, for, though it is the 
Ogden-aspect of Mr. Richards which is historically valu- 
able, it is the personal-taste aspect which is getting the 
more attention. Not that we question Mr. Richard’s 
impeccable taste: the real blunder is in not recognizing 
that, though this fine taste and Mr. X’s abysmal taste 
are now equally unprovable, the ultimate development 
of his method will scientifically exp/ain taste, and render 
patently meaningless the wranglings of the boiled-egg 
school of criticism. 

Mr. Empson, however, is a very different matter. He 
is in the genuine apostolic succession. He goes some- 
where and says something. Perhaps we can best praise 
him (and our principal purpose is to recommend this ex- 
cellent book) by situating him, by showing that he is not 
in any of the camps of which we are suspicious. 

We may admit three main classes of useful critics. In 
its eventual importance, perhaps the most fruitful literary 
criticism now being done is that of Frederick Skinner, 
who in the Harvard laboratories humorlessly and behavior- 
istically breeds and conditions his actuary rats. In a 
different branch of similar investigation stands Mr. 
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Richards, and those who, like Mr. Empson, follow his 
methods rather than merely his tastes. Next would come 
the sound primer-writers of the discoveries of the first 
class, among whom, oddly enough, Mr. Richards again, 
in the strange character of a popularizer of himself. 
Third, and of a wholly different sort, the sign-post critics 
(those hardy fighters-in-the-agora beloved of Mr. Pound) 
who, in a world wracked, rocked, and made demoniac by 
the hard unending blast of advertisement, radio, book- 
clubs, and critics, will stand up and frantically yell against 
the howling wind for what good things are left us. It 
will be apparent from his position in this classification 
that in Mr. Empson we shall find, not a literary dilettante, 
but a serious specialist; not personal tics disguised as 
impartial pronouncements, but a frankly interested, and 
interesting, assemblage of data. 

The subject, Ambiguity—one of the ways, to vse Mr. 
Pound’s metaphor, of “charging’’ language to a high 
potentiality of meanings—should interest any serious poet 
or reader. The method is that of operational definitions 
followed by innumerable examples. Of necessity there 
are touched on, illuminatingly though with no pretensions 
to exhaustiveness, subjects of broader scope, such as the 
basis and mechanism of language itself. Or, for example, 
to one who, like the present reviewer, has held that one 
of the tremendous advantages possessed by the Eliza 
bethans was that they were, not merely writing in, but 


j 


practically creating a language, and that there is evident 
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in Hopkins a desire to reproduce that advantage syn- 
thetically. Mr. Empson’s remarks on headlines and the 
absolute use of language will have much bearing. 

It were out-of-place in a fugitive review to quibble 
publicly with the author, one need merely call good work 
to the attention of the reader. Whether or not the reader 
may agree with the distinctions which produce Mr. 
Empson’s seven types, he cannot fail to be more expectant, 
with sharpened sensibilities, toward poetry. It must not 
be forgotten that Mr. Empson is himself a most inter- 
esting poet. To see what he can see in poetry is in itself 
a stimulant. 

Indeed, just as an art school can teach only technique, 
not “appreciation,” so this work brings to sharp atten- 
tion one of the tools of poetry. More familiarized with 
that tool, ambigut yy the poet or reader is broadened by 
knowledge and tautened by expectancy. It seems to us 
indisputable that this is more beneficial to poets and 
readers than learning what some second-rater thinks he 
understood somebody to have perhaps felt about a poet 
already known and appreciated by all those to whom 
poetry means anything at all. 

One final word to poets: to read The Sacred Wood 
makes one reread old poems and put them in the mail 
again; to read Seven Types makes one write a new and 
better poem. That is a pretty good rough test. 


Sherry Mangan 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


This year we have the pleasure of awarding three prizes, 
and as no prizes were given last year the period covered by 
these awards is two years instead of the usual one. We 
list them with grateful acknowledgments to the donors: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, to be awarded for the 
nineteenth time through the generosity of Mr. Salmon 
O. Levinson, the internationally distinguished Chicago 
lawyer and publicist. 

The Guarantors Prize, so called, to be awarded for the 
twentieth time; presented this year by the Friday 
Club of Chicago, a society of Chicago women which 
has financed, ever since 1922, a number of PoEtry’s 
prizes, including the award last June to Paul Engle. 

The Midland Authors Prize, presented, as thrice before, 
by the Society of Midland Authors, which includes 
members from twelve midland states. 

We strongly recommend to other clubs, and to in- 
dividuals of generous disposition as well, the endowment 
of prizes and scholarships for poets similar to those given 
annually, in a number of our large cities, to painters, 
sculptors, architects and musicians. The Guggenheim 
Foundation and the Pulitzer prizes are the only public 
endowments which allow poets to enjoy their benefits, 
whereas large annual or biennial awards—$1000, $1600, 
even much more—are permanently endowed to reward 
excellence in the other arts. 
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Announcement of Awards 


In order to encourage such endowments, either as gifts 
or bequests, it is our custom to suggest two plans which 
offer as much progressiveness and fluidity, and freedom 
from local and conservative prejudices, as any artistic 
endowment in perpetuity can hope for. 

Both plans imply an endowment fund in the keeping of some reputable 
trust company, the income from this fund to supply the annual award. 

Under the first plan the donor, aided by the editor of Poetry and other 
carefully chosen advisers, would appoint the first committee of award—a 
jury strictly professional, consisting of poets only; this jury to be self- 
perpetuating through the triennial resignation of one member and elec- 
tion of a new one. Under the second, let the presidents of three widely 
separated institutions—say, the Universities of California and Illinois, 
and the Poetry Society of America; or Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, and the Poetry Society of South Carolina; or any other repre- 
sentative three—let such a group of colleges or societies be requested each 
year by the custodian of the fund (the trust company) to appoint each a 
member of the committee of awards, such committee-member to be a 
poet of high repvte, onc not in their faculty or board of officers. And let 
this committee bestow the award. 

It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or bequest should 
be used for scholarships—that is, student awards to young poets; or for 
awards of honor, so to speak, to poets who have done high service in the 
art. If the award should be generously large, the honor would become 
correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact would be a strong influence 
toward the worthy disposal of it, as in the case of the Nobel Prize. 

The will of the late Mary P. Sears followed the second of these plans 
in endowing with $20,000 her annual Shelley Memorial Award, which 
thus far has enriched by over $800 each Conrad Aiken, Lizette Reese 
and Archibald MacLeish. 


As the editors and the advisory committee of PoEtTry 
constitute the jury of awards, their poems are hors 
concours, the entries of the past two years being the group 
of ten poems entitled Winter Fruits (January 1932), also 
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two short poems of the past summer by Harriet Monroe; 
The Speediest Ash, a group of seven poems by Morton 
Dauwen Zabel (November 1932); The Later Moment, a 
group of three poems (October 1932), and Welter (Septem- 
ber 1933) by Eunice Tietjens; and Winds of Spring, a 
group of three poems (April 1932) by Jessica Nelson 
North. Also it may be proper to say that it has been 
against our policy to award the Levinson Prize, or the 
Guarantors Prize, twice to the same poet. The Levinson 
Prize winners who have been represented here during the 
last two years, and who are thus hors concours, are Carl 
Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Wallace Stevens, H. L. Davis, 
Marjorie Allen Seiffert and Maurice Lesemann. The 
Guarantors Prize winners who have appeared since 
October 1931 are Agnes Lee, Marion Stroebel, and John 
Gould Fletcher. And death has exempted from earthly 
awards Vachel Lindsay, Hart Crane, and William H. 
Simpson. 

We proceed with the awards, which are made for poems 
printed in Poetry during the past two years, reinforced 
somewhat by our opinion of each poet’s general achieve- 
ment or promise. 


Tue Heven Harre Levinson Prize of (this year) one 
hundred dollars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen 
of the United States, published in Poetry during its 
twentieth and twenty-first years, is awarded to 


MariANNE Moore 
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of New York, for her group of three poems—The Steeple- 
jack, The Student, The Hero, printed in Poetry for June 
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1932. 
Previous awards have been as follows: 
1914—Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 
1915 —Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 
1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for A/l Life in a Life. 
1917—Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 
1918—J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 
1919—H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 
1920—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiana. 
1921—Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. 
1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of Co’s. 
1923—Edwin Arlington Robinson, for Avene! Gray. 
1924—Amy Lowell, for Evelyn Ray. 
1925—Ralph Cheever Dunning, for The Four Winds. 
1926—Mark Turbyfill, for 4 Marriage with Space. 
1927—Maurice Lesemann, for New Poems. 
1928—-Elinor Wylie, for Four Poems. 
1929—Marjorie Aller Seiffert, for Bread Out of Iron. 
1930—Hart Crane, for The Bridge. 
1931—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for Three Sonnets. 


THE GuARANTORS PrizE of one hundred dollars for a 
poem or group of poems published in Poetry during the 
past two years, is awarded to 

ELpER OLson 
of Chicago, for his poem, Essay on Deity (October 1931) 
and his sequence in twelve sections, 4 Novel in Pictures 
(July 1933). 
This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 


1913—Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enters into Heaven. 
191s—Constance Skinner, for Songs of the Coast-dwellers. 
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191s—“H. D.,” for Poems. 

1916—John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 
1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 

1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 
1919—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for The Old Woman. 
1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The Beanstalk. 
1921—Ford Madox Hueffer Ford, for 4 House. 
1922—Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissimo. 

1923—Lola Ridge, for The Fifth-floor Window. 
1924—Amanda Hall, for The Ballad of Three Sons. 
1925—Leonora Speyer, for Ballad of a Lost House. 
1926—Agnes Lee, for New Poems. 

1927—Malcolm Cowley, for Blue Funiata. 
1928—Marion Strobel, for Lost City. 

1929—H. Boner, for Memoranda of Various Phenomena. 
1930—Abbie Huston Evans, for On This Hill. 
1931—William Carlos Williams, for The Botticellian Trees. 


Tue Mipianp Autuors Prize of one hundred dollars 
for a poem or group of poems published in Porrry during 
the two years ending last September, is awarded to 


ALLEN TATE 


of Clarksville, Tennessee, for his group of poems, The Roof- 
Tree, published in Porrry for November 1931. 


The Midland Authors Prize has been previously awarded as follows: 
1929—Gladys Campbell, for Seven Poems. 

1930—Polly Chase Boyden, for poems in Poetry. 

1931—Rotert Fitzgerald, for Mutations. 

Other annuals of more prosperous years may be listed: 

The John Reed Memorial Prize of one hundred dollars, presented by 
Louise Bryant, was awarded seven times, as follows: 

1924—Marya Zaturensky, for Elegies over Fohn Reed. 

1925—Countee P. Cullen, for Threnody for a Brown Girl. 
1926—Herbert S. Gorman, for Desultory Epistles. 
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1927—Jessica Nelson North, for Impersonal and other poems. 
1928—Elizabeth Madox Roberts, for Ballet Song of Mary. 
1929—Archibald MacLeish, for his poetry in general. 
1930—Louise Bogan, for her poetry in general. 


The Young Poet’s Prize, for poets who had not yet published a volume, 
presented five times by the Friday Club and other years mostly by 
anonymous donors, has been awarded as follows: 

1916—Muna Lee, for Foot-notes. 

1918—Emanuel Carnevali, for The Splendid Commonplace. 

1919—Mark Turbyfill, for poems of 1917-18-19. 

1920—Maurice Lesemann, for 4 Man Walks in the Wind. 

1921—Hazel Hall, for Repetitions. 

1922—Robert J. Roe, for 4 Sailor’s Note-book. 

1923—H. Stuart, for Poems. 

1924—Marjorie Meeker, for 4 Dialogue and Lyrics. 

1925—George Dillon, for Preludes. 

1926—Marie Luhrs, for Patterns for Weavers. 

1927—Leo C. Turner, for Jn Oklahoma. 

1928—Ted Olson, for Blizzard. 

1929—James J. Ryan, for Gray Leaves and Gold. 

1930—Elder Olson, for Poems. 

1931—Harold Lewis Cook, for Things Descried. 








The Friends of American Writers, a club of Chicago women which in 
1930 was instrumental in starting the Chicago Foundation for Literature, 
has given the following prizes of $100 each through Porerry: 

1928—Sterling North, for Round and Round. 

1929—Winifred Welles, for The Heart of Light. 

1930—Elder Olson, the above Young Poet’s Prize for eight Poems. 





Besides the above six series of prizes, a number of special prizes will 
complete the record: 

The Award of Honor, a prize of $ 
Lindsay. 

Our earliest award, a prize of $250 offered in Porerry’s first number 
for the most distinguished poem of our first year, was awarded in Novem- 
ber, 1913, to William Butler Yeats, for The Grey Rock, and by his sugges- 
tion was passed on by the prize jury to a younger poet, Ezra Pound, then 
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awarded in 1928 to Vachel 
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on Poetry’s staff as Foreign Correspondent; all but $50, which Mr. 
Yeats reserved for a book-plate. 


A War Poem Prize of $100, awarded to Louise Driscoll for Meta/ 


Checks, as the best poem of war or peace included in our War Number 
of November, IgI4. 

A Play Prize of $100 awarded to Wallace Stevens for Three Traveler 
Watch a Sunrise, printed in Poetry for July, 1916, as the best one-act 
poetic play received in a prize contest. 

A Lyric Prize of $100, awarded in 1928 to Horace Gregory, for Prison- 
er’s Song; and two Lyric Prizes of $50 each, awarded in 1931 to Basil 
Bunting and Helen Hoyt. 

The Walter Van Rensselaer Berry Prize of $100, awarded in 1928 to 
Emanuel Carnevali, for Night and other poems. 

The Peace Poem Prize of $250, awarded, 1929 (by a special jury of 
poets after a contest), to Charles A. Wagner for The Unknown Soldier. 

Besides the above awards, the following poems of our 
twentieth and twenty-first years receive Honorable 
Mention: 

Preludes to 1833 (group), by Baker Brownell (March 

1933:, 
Jungle Exile (group), by Cecil John (March 1932 
Valediction to My Contemporaries, by Horace Gregory 
(Feb. 1933). 
Noctiflora, by Maurice Lesemann (April 1932 
Words to the Wise (group), by Marion Strobel (Aug. 
1932). 

Big River, by John Gould Fletcher (June 1933). 

Chomei at Toyama I-V II, by Basil Bunting (Sept. 193 

Enchanted Lady, by Winfield Scott (Sept. 1932). 

Grass of Ruins (group), by Lincoln Fitzell (Nov. 1932 

Four Poems, by Thomas Orean (Dec. 193 
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The Quick and the Dead (group), by Langston Hughes 
(Oct. 1931). 





he Porcelain Clay (group), by C. A. Millspaugh (April 

1933). 

Autumn Equinox (group), by Sterling North (Nov. 
1931). 

The Littoral (group), by Carl Rakosi (Nov. 1931). 

Chaconne for Quietus, by Dudley Fitts (Oct. 1931). 

Bereft and Breathless Love, by Bertha Ten Eyck James 
(March 1932 

Changeling, by Josephine W. Johnson (May 1932). 

Vuptial, by Laura Lee Bird (Aug. 1932). 


Nursemaid on the Sand, by Rowena Lockett (Dec. 1932). 


THE PRIZE POEMS 


According to our custom, we reprint a few of the shorter 
poems on which our awards are based. 


Of the three poems by Marianne Moore, we repeat one: 


THE STEEPLE-JACK 


y 


Direr would 





reason for living 







in a town | ith eight stranded whales 
t sea air coming into your house 
water etched 
with waves as formal as the scales 
ona fish. 
One by one, in two’s, in three’s, the seagulls keep 


Cr 
, i 


flying back and forth over the town clock, 


or sailing around the lighthouse without moving the wings 
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rising steadily with a slight 
quiver of the body—or flock 
mewing where 


a sea the purple of the peacock’s neck is 
paled to greenish azure as Diirer changed 
the pine green of the Tyrol to peacock blue and guinea 
grey. You can see a twenty-five 
pound lobster; and fishnets arranged 
todry. The 


whirlwind fifeanddrum of the storm bends the salt 
marsh grass, disturbs stars in the sky and the 
star on the steeple; it is a privilege to see so 
much confusion. Disguised by what 
might seem austerity, the sea- 
side flowers and 


trees are favored by the fog so that you have 

the tropics at first hand: the trumpet-vine, 
fox-glove, giant snap-dragon, a salpaglossis that has 
spots and stripes; morning-glories, gourds, 

or moon-vines trained on fishing-twine 
at the back 


door; cat-tails, flags, blueberries and spiderwort, 
striped grass, lichens, sunflowers, asters, daisies 
the yellow and the crab-claw blue ones with green bracts—toad-plant, 
petunias, ferns; pink lilies, blue 
ones, tigers; poppies; black sweet-peas, 
The climate 
is not right for the banyan, frangipan, the 
jack-fruit tree; nor for exotic serpent 
life. Ring lizard and snake-skin for the foot if you see fit, 
but here they’ve cats not cobras to 
keep down the rats. The diffident 
little newt 


with white pin-dots on black horizontal spaced 
out bands lives here; yet there is nothing that 
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ambition can buy or take away. The college student 
named Ambrose sits on the hill-side 

with his not-native books and hat 
and sees boats 


at sea progress white and rigid as if in 
a groove. Liking an elegance of which 
the source is not bravado, he knows by heart the antique 
sugar-bow! shaped summer-house of 
interlacing slats, and the pitch 
of the church 


spire, not true, from which a man in scarlet lets 
down a rope as a spider spins a thread; 
he might be part of a novel, but on the sidewalk a 
sign says C. J. Poole, Steeple-jack, 
in black and white; and one in red 
and white says 


Danger. The church portico has four fluted 
columns, each a single piece of stone, made 
modester by white-wash. This would be a fit haven for 
waifs, children, animals, prisoners, 
and presidents who have repaid 
sin-driven 


senators by not thinking about them. There 
are a school-house, a post-office in a 
store, fish-houses, hen-houses, a three-masted schooner on 
the stocks. The hero, the student, 
the steeple-jack, each in his way, 
is at home. 


It could not be dangerous to be living 
in a town like this, of simple people, 
who have a steeple-jack placing danger signs by the church 
while he is gilding the solid- 
pointed star, which on a steeple 
stands for hope. 
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Of Elder Olson’s poems, we reprint one: 
ESSAY ON DEITY 


God’s body is all space. 

He is the shifting land 

And the lifting seas. 

He is the turning wind. 

Like waters, all his strange 
Substance suffers change 
Forever, yet is known 

Forever to be one. 

Though water dress as blue 
Wave or mist or dew 

Or ice at the world’s end, 

It is one element. 

Even as waters he 

Takes shape of cloud and tree. 
I see his essence plain 
In transparent rain 

And blowing mist; I know 

His presence in the snow. 





How then, embittered dust ) 
But hostaged unto death, 

Thought you to refuse 

Your substance to his use? 

To every glint of dust, 

To every spark of frost, 

To every grain of sand, 

He set his shining hand, 

He breathed his shining breath. ’ 
How thought you to withstand, 

Narrow heart, this power 

That touches dimmest star, 

That pierces finest seed? 

Narrow brain, how thought 

Your thinking to shut out 
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Of Allen Tate’s sequence, we print the first, the second 
and the fourth sonnets, and the final one of the series, 


the tenth: 


The undimensional Mind? 


And you, most narrow sight, 
You glass set in the skull, 
Reflecting the least leaf, 

The littlest flake to fall, 
How thought you to lie blind 
To the absolute light? 


Yet since he everywhere, 

In water, land, and air, 

Move as everything— 

The gull on stony wing, 

The sliding rock, the fish 

In the sea’s dim mesh— 
Then, minute breast of bone, 
Behold how all unknown 

You drew him home as breath 
In crystal lapse and flood. 
Heart that refuses God, 

You bear him for your blood; 
Obdurate mouth, he is 

The food that fed your hunger. 
Deny him then no longer- 
You took him for your bread. 
Behold how unaware, 

In breathing the wild air, 

In seeing, being fed, 

In knowing even now 

These words, this mist and snow, 
These birds at the earth’s rim, 
Whether you will or no, 

You have accepted him. 
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SONNETS OF THE BLOOD 


What is this flesh and blood compounded of 

But water seething with convulsive lime? 

This prowling strife of cells, sharp hate and love, 
Wears the long claw of flesh-devouring time. 

We who have seen the makers of our bone 
Bemused with history, then make more dust 
Pausing forever, and over their dust a stone, 
We know the chastened look of men who must 
Confess the canker gnawing the flesh flower 

And are made brothers by mortality; 

That is our treason to the murderous hour— 

To think of brothers, hard identity 

Not made of ash and lime by time undone 

Nor poured out quite when the life-blood has run. 





Il 


Near to me as my flesh, my flesh and blood, 

And more mysterious, you are my brother; 

The light vaulting within your solitude 

Now studied burns lest you that rage should smother. 
It is a flame obscure to mortal eyes 

(Most like the fire that warms the deepest grave, 
For the cold grave’s the deepest of our lies) 

Of which our blood’s the long indentured slave. 
The fire that burns most secretly in you 

Does not expand you hidden and alone, 

For the same blaze consumes not one, but two, 
Me also, the same true marrow and bone 
Contrived and seasoned in a house of strife 

Built far back in the fundaments of life. 


. 
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IV 


The times have changed, there is not left to us 
The vice of privilege, the law of form— 

Who of our kin was pusillanimous 

And took the world so easy, so by storm? 
Why none, unless we count it arrogance 

To cultivate humility in pride, 

To look but blushingly and half-askance 

On boots and spurs that went the devil’s ride. 
There was, remember, that Virginian 

Who took himself to be brute nature’s law 
And cared not what men thought him, a tall man 
Who meditated calmly what he saw 

Until he freed his negroes, lest he be 

Too strict with nature and than they less free. 


xX 


Captains of industry, your aimless power 
Awakens harsh velleities of time; 

Let you, brother, a captain in your hour 

Be zealous that your numbers are all prime 

Lest false division with sly mathematic 

Plunder the inner mansion of our blood- 

The Thracian swollen with pride besiege the Attic 
Fierce lumber-jack felling the sacred wood: 

Yet the prime secret whose simplicity 

Your towering engine hammers to reduce, 
Though driven holds that bulwark of the sea 
Which breached will turn unspeaking fury loose 
To drown out him who swears to rectify 
Infinity—that has nor ear nor eye. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The December issue of Poetry will be a Southwestern Number, 
edited by John Gould Fletcher. Poetry has in the past printed exten- 
sively the work of the regional writers of the Southwest, and hopes that 
the next issue will bring to our readers the current activity of poets in 
those states. Mr. Fletcher, who is well known to our readers since 1913, 
and whose Two Poems appear in the present issue of Porrry, has paid 
a long visit to New Mexico and Arizona during the present year, reviving 
an earlier acquaintance which yielded a number of his best-known poems. 
In September, visiting the Century of Progress, he called often at the 
Poetry office, which he had not entered since 1916. 

We solicit for the December number the attention of our readers. 

Announcement has just been made of a new publishing venture in 
Santa Fe to be called Writers’ Editions. These will be books of unusual 
quality, well printed by the Rydal Press of San Francisco, at moderate 
prices for an admittedly limited audience. First editions will run from 
250 to S00 copies, numbered and autographed, and distributed through 
subscription. The first four volumes announced are The Sun Turns West, 
by Alice Corbin (Henderson), who is well known to our readers as 
Poerry’s first Associate Editor, serving from September 1912 to April 
1916; Foretaste, by Peggy Pond Church; Pena/losa, by Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes; and Atlantides, by Haniel Long. These are priced at $2, except 
the third, which is $1. As an intelligently planned and edited series 
devoted to contemporary poetry, Writers’ Editions deserve support and 
success. 

A Bibliography of the Works of Robinson Feffers, compiled by S. S. 
Alberts, has recently been issued, in luxurious form, by Random House. 
This compendious volume represents a lavish and somewhat misapplied 
labor of love, since its subject is still an active writer who will doubtless 
soon render Mr. Alberts’ work inadequate to his collectors, for whom 
the bibliography was manifestly designed. The exhaustive nature of 
Mr. Alberts’ research will make his work valuable for future students. 

A Bibliography of Robert Bridges is announced by the Columbia 
University Press, to be compiled by George L. McKay. Also note- 
worthy among Columbia publications is a facsimile edition of the 
Cambridge Manuscript of Fohn Milton, containing his own script of 
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early poems 
Facsimile Text Soci 


including Lycidas, which has been issued by the 
ty in very attractive form at the moderate cost of 
sixty cents. This is a supplement to the magnificent complete edition 
of Milton’s works now appearing from Columbia University under the 
general editorship of Frank A. Patterson. 





The complete colle 


prose of Elinor Wylie, including her novels 





and several fugitive pieces, is being issued in a single volume by Alfred 


4. Knopf this month. 


Mr. John Gould Fletcher, who has returned from London to reside 
again in his native city of Little Rock, Arkansas, has appeared often in 
Poetry ever since 1913. Of his many books of verse issued by the 
Macmillan Co., The Black Rock is the latest. 


} 


Mr. Raymond Holden, of New York, is the author of Granite and 





Alabaster (Macmillan, 1922), and of many later poems contributed to 
various pe riodicals. 
Grace Fallow Norton (Mrs. George Macrum), of New York, has 
issued, through the Houghton Mifflin Co., three or four books of verse, 
latest being The Miller’s Youngest Daughter. 
“Carl Rakosi,” otherwise Mr. Callman Rawley, is now living in 
Chicago and doin 


th 





z unemployment relief work. Formerly he taught in 
the University of Texas 
Ethel Romig Fuller (Mrs. Chas. E. F.), of Portland, Oregon, is the 


author of White Peaks and Green (Willett, Clark & Colby), and other 
books of verse. 

Mr. Kenneth Slade Alling, of New York, has appeared often in 
Poetry and elsewher 

Miss Alice Winifred Finn 
at the University of Chic: 
O. P. She is now 
Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Miss Dorothy Emerson, born in West Virgi 





, who recently received the Fiske Prize 


, will be known henceforth as Sister Jeremy, 
novitiate of the Santa Clara Convent at 








is now living in 
do, Florida. She is editor this year of the Poetry Corner of the 





The other poets of this issue are new to our readers: 
Miss Myra Marini, born in Michigan and now living in New York, 
as appeared with verse and prose in the more radical magazines. 
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Edith Mirick (Mrs. Carlos B. M.), of Washington, D. C., is the author 
of Flower and Weed (Jas. T. White & Co.), and was for three years editor 
of Star-dust: A Fournal of Poetry. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Barton, of Hartford, Conn., has been studying 
Greek at Yale since her graduation from Vassar in June 1932. 

Mr. Walter Van Tilburg Clark lives in Burlington, Vermont. 

Mr. Edgar Foxall is an English poet, living at Ellesmere Port, Wirral, 
Cheshire. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Strange Victory, by Sara Teasdale. Macmillan Co. 

Talifer, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 

Ballads of Square-toed Americans, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Mac- 
millan Co. 

End and Beginning, A Play, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co, 

Blossoming Antlers, by Winifred Welles. Viking Press. 

A Mountain Township, by Walter Hard. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

The Dark Hills Under, by Shirley Barker. Yale University Press. 

Meridian, Poems 1923-1932, by Bernice Kenyon. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

This Side of Avalon, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. Bruce Humphries. 

Errant Heart, by Jean Seivwright. Bruce Humphries. 

The Wise Shepherd, by Joseph Braddock. Lincoln Torrey, London. 

Improvising in the Evening (A Bookfellow Book), by Clarissa Hall. 
Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Scottsboro Blues, by Herman J. D. Carter. Mahlon Pub. Co., Nash- 
ville. 

The Wandering Few at Ellis Island, by Ernest Willby. Willby Art Co., 
New York. 

Ite, Missa Est, by Armand Godoy. Editions Bernard Grasset, Paris., 

Ulysse, by Benjamin Fondane. Les Cahiers du ournal des Poétes 
Paris. 

Corps et Ame, by Pierre-Louis Flouquet. Les Cahiers du Fournal des 
Poétes, Paris. 
AN ANTHOLOGY: 

Modern American Poetry; Modern British Poetry—Combined Edition, 
Edited by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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